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FATHER 


FATHER 


THE  first  thing  I  can  tell  you,  my  children, 
about  this  man,  your  grandfather,  August  Kruse 
- — born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  four — is,  that  he,  as  a  little  boy  two  years 
old,  promenaded  with  his  mother  on  the  beautiful  forts 
around  Copenhagen.  It  was  Store  Rededags  Aften  (a 
day  set  apart  to  pray  for  the  saints  of  old,  to  listen  to  the 
church  bells  ringing,  and  later  to  go  home  for  tea  and 
warm  cross-buns.) 

The  little  boy  had  on  green  shoes  of  fine  kid;  he  had 
low  neck  and  short  sleeves.  (It  was  in  April,  generally  a 
cold  month  in  Denmark.)  The  green  shoes  are  still  in 
existence  and  his  daughter,  Thora  Quistgaard,  keeps 
them  as  relics. 

The  next  thing  is  how  he,  six  years  old,  goes  to  school 
for  the  first  time;  ho*w  he,  being  somewhat  inattentive 
to  the  lessons,  had  a  mark  written  on  his  slate,  which  he 
was  to  show  to  his  parents,  but  on  his  way  home  the  little 
fellow  rubbed  out  the  mark.  “This,”  lie  years  after¬ 
wards  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  “became  fortunately 
not  a  bad  omen  for  my  future  conduct  in  life.”  No,  it 
was  not,  for  I  still  have  his  last  report  books  and  in  the 


very  last  one  his  teachers — each  of  them  —  have  written 
a  loving  farewell,  and  appreciation  of  the  boy’s  work  and 
conduct.  A  better  report  no  one  could  possibly  show. 

In  spite  of  being  an  unusually  bright  student,  loving 
his  work  in  “Eftersliigten ”  (the  name  of  the  school), 
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and  looking  forward  to  -a  college  life  and  a  career  as  a 
professional  man,  his  unwise  father  took  him  out  of 
school  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  almost 
breaking  the  hearts  of  the  boy,  his  mother,  and  de¬ 
voted  sister  as  well.  lie,  the  father,  had  met  a  friend 
from  the  country  one  day  and  the  result  was  that  the 
young  August  had  to  go  to  the  country  with  this  gentle¬ 
man  farmer,  Herlov,  who  owned  a  farm  by  the  name  of 
Emdrup,  by  Esrum  So,  in  the  northern  part  of  Saland. 

Fanning,  as  gentlemen  execute  it  in  Denmark,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  ideal  way  of  living  in  those  times, 
and  I  must  say  they  were  not  wrong;  it  is  still  an  en¬ 
viable  and  ideal  occupation — that  is  if  people  have 
money  to  start  with. 

Well,  off  he  went  to  the  country,  his  mother  grief- 
striken.  She  cut  a  piece  off  the  little  shirt  he  left  behind, 
after  dressing  for  the  departure,  and  she  kept  it  next  to 
her  breast  forever  after.  My  father,  in  turn,  kept  it 
among  his  relics,  wrapped  around  a  thick  brown  plait  of 
his  mother’s  hair,  which  he  had  cut  off  after  her  death. 
I  have  often  looked  at  it  when  we  children  were  once  in 
a  while  permitted  to  look  over  Father’s  secret  drawers 
in  his  mahogany  chatol. 

On  this  farm,  Emdrup,  the  life  was  very  dull;  there 
was  no  wife  in  the  house,  no  family  life,  and  the  days 
and  evenings  during  winter  became  very  monotonous 
to  this  spirited  young  boy.  The  difference  between  this 
life  and  his  life  at  home  in  Copenhagen  was  indeed  great. 
There  the  most  tender  love  from  family  and  friends 
were  his.  It  was  an  interesting  home;  many  intellec¬ 
tual  friends  met  at  this  home,  also  artists,  for  I  find  in 
Father’s  folder  several  small  paintings  given  to  him  on 
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his  birthdays  by  the  artists  themselves.  At  that  time 
it  was  the  very  thing  to  give  presents  to  your  friends  in 
the  shape  of  poems  and  sketches,  or  whatever  showed 
some  skill  of  your  own. 

In  spite  of  this  great  change  in  his  life,  and  in  spite  of 
his  youth,  he  did  not  give  up.  lie  spent  his  evenings  in 
his  little  uncosey  chamber,  and  by  the  light  of  a  dip 
reading  nothing  but  profitable  books,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  on  the  left-over  leaves  of  his  report  book  to  write 
down  such  things  as  he  deemed  worth  remembering.  He 
also  wrote  down  his  own  thoughts,  dear  young  boy,  and 
they  certainly  show  that  his  mind  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  age.  lie  also  made  a  very  careful  map  of  the  sky  and 
stars;  in  fact,  what  he  did  was  always  carefully  done 
and  he  loved  work,  was  never  idle,  neither  then  nor 
ever  after.  He  looked  at  work  as  a  good  friend,  whose 
company  you  could  always  have  and  enjoy. 

One  thing  he  delighted  in  there,  in  his  loneliness, 
at  Enulrup,  was  nature.  It  was  beautiful  with  woods, 
lakes,  and  hills.  Here  was  also  one  person  at  least  who 
showed  him  tenderness,  and  that  was  the  old  overseer 
of  the  farm.  One  evening  Father  had  returned  from 
a  bitter  cold  and  long  ride.  Ice,  snow,  and  wind  had 
almost  benumbed  him;  he  found  his  bed  warm.  The 
old  man  had  gotten  into  Father’s  bed  so  it  would  be 
warm  by  his  return.  If  Father  perhaps  did  not  exactly 
appreciate  the  deed,  he  surely  appreciated  the  spirit  of 
it.  I  hope  I  will  meet  him  in  heaven — the  good  old 
overseer — so  I  can  thank  him  for  his  love  to  my  father 
when  a  lonely  boy  far  from  his  own  people,  far  from 
those  who  could  care  for  him. 

The  years  between  Father’s  seventeenth  and  nine- 
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teenth  birthdays  found  him  in  a  very  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  appointed  superintendent  on  a 
farm  belonging  to  the  powder  works  called  Dunse. 
During  the  winter  the  superintendent  of  those  works 
committed  suicide  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  young 
boy,  August  Kruse,  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was  put  in  this  man’s  place,  and  was  for  two  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mills  which  deliver  powder  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  certainly  showed  how  far 
advanced  for  his  age  he  must  have  been,  both  intelligent 


and  reliable. 

After  being  here  two  years  his  father  died,  and  he, 
August,  went  home  to  his  family  in  Copenhagen  to 
study  Danish  law.  In  a  year  he  took  his  examinations 
with  honor.  It  was  April  23,  1824.  After  this  he 
was  clerk  in  Ringsted,  in  the  courthouse,  for  four 
years.  While  here  he  made  friends  with  the  family 
Roed,  and  the  son  of  this  family  became  later  Ins 
brother-in-law.  The  picture  attached  here  is  of  this 
brother-in-law  himself,  and  sister  Line.  We  can  imagine 
then  that  he,  my  father,  had  often  himself  been  in  this 
idyllic  little  garden  in  company  with  those  two  in 


the  picture. 

Later  Father  became  chief  cleric  in  the  law  office  of 
Lautrup  (Birkedommer  over  Gisselfeld  and  Bregent- 
vedes  Birker).  This  family,  Lautrup,  in  all  its  branches 
loved  him  and  remained  his  true  friends  for  life.  Such 
friendships  formed  in  those  times  always  seem  to  me  to 
exceed  in  trueness  and  sincerity  the  friendships  of  today. 

Among  these  dear  and. interesting  friends  he  felt  him¬ 
self  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  people  in  this  world.  To 
live  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  family,  where  refinement, 
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hospitality,  and  kindness  were  of  the  very  best  Danish 
pattern,  was  a  great  and  pleasant  change  after  all  the 
lonely  years  in  Emdrup  and  Dunse,  and  in  the  later 
four  years  Trade-molle  in  Herredsfoged  Herhoff’s  office 
in  Ringsted.  Here  also  nature  was  beautiful.  On 
the  whole  Father  always  lived  in  exceptionally  beautiful 
places,  and  loved  nature  more  than  any  other  person  I 
have  known. 

From  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -nine  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  he  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  Danneskjold  of  Gisselfeld;  later, 
after  the  Countess’s  death,  to  her  son,  his  Excellency 
Fredrik.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  so, 
he  moved  from  the  castle  down  to  Jettehoi,  as  he  at 
that  time  took  his  mother,  grandmother  and  sister  away 
from  Copenhagen,  and  made  a  pleasant  country  home 
for  them  in  this  cosey  place,  situated  just  at  the  end 
of  the  castle  park. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  he  became  Gods- 
forvalter  over  Grevskabet  Samso,  and  there  he  remained 
to  his  death,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
Father  was  connected  with  this  noble  family  for  fifty 
years;  here,  also,  he  w7as  very  much  esteemed  and  he 
loved  them  as  they  loved  him.  Especially  did  he  have 
the  deepest  affection  for  the  eight  little  countesses,  for 
most  of  whom  he  had  stood  sponsor. 

Much  I  could  tell  you  about  my  dear  father,  but  it 
wrould  be  too  much  here.  Some  more  will  be  found  in 
another  place — “Come  with  Me  to  Samso.”  From 
photograph,  (See  Frontispiece),  taken  after  a  sketch  in 
oil,  painted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Jorgen  Roed,  I  should 
say  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -nine  or  eighteen 
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Painted  by  Jiirgen  Rood.  His  sister  Line  is  catching  the  pears  in  her  apron 
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FRU  EMILIE  LAUTRUP 
My  father’s  dear  friend 


GISSELl'ELD  K LOST EH 

After  painting  by  Countesse  Danneskjold  Sauio.  Painted  in  the  year  1830 


JETTEHOI  BY  GISSELFELD 
Father’s  first  home  with  foot  under  own  table 
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FATHER 

After  painting  by  Constantin  Hansen.  I  should  think  painted  in  1830  or  1835 


hundred  and  sixty,  we  do  not  get  a  portrait  likeness, 
but  the  whole  pose  is  nevertheless  striking  and  true 
of  Father  as  he  was.  In  this  special  position  I 
remember  Father  best.  Father  stands  on  the  most 
southern  point  of  Samso,  his  two  dogs,  Uncas  and  Alma, 
at  his  feet.  In  the  background  is  Vestborg,  a  very  his¬ 
toric  place,  for  in  times  back  the  castle  which  stood 
there  was  burned  and  plundered  — as  early  as  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-six. 

The  building  we  see  there  now  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
is  only  a  lighthouse,  but  that  also  has  its  romance  —  an 
ever-burning  light  to  warn  the  sailors  of  the  hidden  roeks 
and  reefs,  of  the  dangers  along  the  coast. 

W1  iat  you  do  not  apprehend,  by  looking  at  this  pic¬ 
ture  where  Father  stands  among  barren  stones,  is,  that 
the  island  stretches  twenty  miles  north,  pleasing  indeed, 
with  twenty -four  villages  scattered  among  hills,  on  top 
of  which  are  churches  and  windmills,  venerable  in  looks 
and  age.  Here  are  Viking  graves  scattered  all  over  the 
island,  green  forests,  fruitful  fields,  and  the  bluest  ocean 
visible  from  every  bend  of  the  road.  One  hundred  yards 
from  where  Father  stands  stretches  of  blooming  purple 
heather  blend  charmingly  with  the  bluish  green  of  the  - 
young  pine  woods,  and  then  we  come  to  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  Brattingsborg  forest,  mostly  of  beech, 
although  oak  and  numerous  other  trees  are  also  here 
represented. 

Taking  your  way  through  this  forest  on  its  winding- 
paths,  with  the  birds  singing  overhead  and  a  frightened 
stag  now  and  then  leaping  into  deeper  shelter  of  the 
woods,  you  presently  come  to  Ornslund,  enchanted 
name  and  place,  none  more  charming,  none  more  lov- 
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ingly  and  longingly  remembered,  Father’s  home  — 
our  home  —  surrounded  by  more  than  twenty  acres  of 
garden.  Here  every  bush  and  flower,  here  every  rustic 
seat  under  old  trees,  for  instance  the  old  mulberrv  tree 
under  walls  covered  with  roses,  here  the  fountains  and 
ponds,  the  stone  hills,  with  hundreds  of  especially  rare 
flowers,  blooming  first  in  spring  and  latest  in  the  fall, 
all  tell  of  Father’s  loving  hand  and  mind.  Father  was 
truly  in  love  with  nature,  and  everything  seemed  to  beau¬ 
tify  under  his  loving  care.  All  his  spare  time  from  his 
office  work  was  spent  in  beautifying  garden  and  forest. 

Never  was  home,  inside  or  outside,  such  a  reflection  of 
its  occupants  as  Ornslund  was.  More  than  one  person 
in  after-years  thanked  me  for  inviting  them  to  Orns¬ 
lund;  and  has  told  me  it  was  the  fairyland  of  their 
youth.  Surely,  every  one  who  has  lived  there,  or  only 
visited  there,  has  left  with  memories  which  could  never 
fade.  For  a  peculiar  beauty  was  here — peace  was  here! 
—  a  peace  which  comes  from  being  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  we  were  in  that  home. 

But  in  spite  of  this  beautiful  island  home;  in  spite  of 
wife,  children,  and  friends;  in  spite  of  the  love  we  all 
had  for  Father;  and  in  spite  of  Father’s  seemingly  happy 
disposition,  there  was  in  his  make-up  a  note  of  lonesome¬ 
ness,  a  longing  expressed,  I  think,  in  Father’s  attitude 
in  the  picture,  for  something  “far  away  over  the  sea.” 


MY  FRENCH  SHAWL 


MY  FRENCH  SHAWL 


HOME  in  Denmark  the  law  of  the  Lutheran 
(  hurcli  is  that  young  people  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  must  be  confirmed.  It 
means  to  say  that  they  must,  solemnly  in  church  before 
the  whole  congregation,  promise  that  they  will  be  true 
to  the  pledges  given  for  them,  by  their  sponsors,  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism  as  infants.  At  this  time  the 
sponsor  takes  upon  himself  to  promise,  that  the 
infant  will  keep  its  faith  in  God,  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  it  will  renounce  the  devil,  and  all 
his  works  and  all  his  being.  Also,  that  he,  the  sponsor, 
if  the  parents  of  the  infant  should  die  before  it  is  of  age, 
will  take  care  of  the  baby  and  see  that  the  child  will 
get  the  right  bringing  up  in  the  faith  in  which  it 
was  baptized. 

But  I  must  say  tliat  I  never  yet  saw  a  sponsor  who 
lived  up  to  this  promise.  So  the  whole  thing  has  become 
a  farce,  as  so  many  other  customs  beautiful  in  their 
origin  become  meaningless  by  centuries  of  repetition. 
The  young  people  spend  six  months  before  confirmation 
in  preparation  for  this  day,  they  gather  twice  a  week  at 
the  parsonage,  and  are  for  an  hour  at  a  time  instructed 
in  Holy  Writ  by  the  minister.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  from  the  New  Testament. 

When  my  sister  Tliora  and  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  our  turn  came  to  be  prepared  for 
confirmation.  Our  church  was  a  distance  of  four  English 
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miles  from  home,  and  we  were  driven  in  a  two-seated 
carriage  drawn  by  our  old  riding  horse  Rosa.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The 
driver  s  name  was  Peter.  He  was  an  orphan  and  stable- 
boy  from  the  neighboring  estate  of  Brattingsborg.  Peter 
was,  as  we,  to  be  instructed  for  confirmation,  so  he  was 
very  glad  to  be  able,  by  driving  for  my  sister  and  my¬ 
self,  to  save  the  four  miles’  walk  to  the  parsonage  and 
back  again. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  escape  the  school -room  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer  months.  Only  during  summer 
vacation,  which  lasted  four  weeks-  (two  weeks  of  July 
and  two  weeks  of  August),  we  did  not  like  very  much  to 
come,  because  this  vacation  was  especially  interesting 
with  Uncle  Roed,  Aunt  Mille,  Helene,  Nyblom,  and 
Ilolger  as  our  guests.  Uncle  was  professor  at  the 
Royal  Academi  of  Art  in  Copenhagen.  1 1  is  wife,  my 
Aunt  Mille,  was  my  father’s  sister,  a  woman  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting. 

Helene,  the  daughter,  was  betrothed  to  Nyblom,  who 
was  professor  in  history  of  art  at  the  university  in  Up- 
sala,  Sweden. 

Ilolger,  the  son,  also  artist,  had  at  his  twenty-third 
year  merited  all  the  medals  in  silver  and  gold  ever  given 
by  the  Royal  Academi.  He  died  when  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

As  it  now  seems  to  me,  we  drove  the  four  miles  and 
back  always  under  a  sunny  sky.  It  took  us  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  to  reach  our  destination.  We  rattled 
\Vtiy  o\  ci  hills  and  through  Valleys.  We  passed  through 
two  villages  —  Orby  and  Brundby  —  before  we  reached 
Tranebjerg,  where  the  old  parsonage  was  situated, 
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closely  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  rich  in  fruit  trees 
and  all  old-fashioned  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  right  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  church  with  its 
whitewashed  walls  and  red-tiled  roof  were  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  sky. 

D  riving  through  the  villages  we  had  to  bow  to  left 
and  right,  as  all  knew  us  and  bowed  to  us.  We  met  very 
picturesque  people,  such  as  old  Maren  Lisbeth,  the  beg- 
garess,  carrying  in  her  coarse  homespun  apron  such 
eatables  as  she  had  received  at  her  different  places  of 
begging.  She  was  now  on  her  way  to  Ornslund,  from 
whence  no  beggar  returned  empty-handed.  As  we 
passed  her  she  would  stop,  drop  us  a  courtesy  and  say, 
“God’s  peace  be  with  you.” 

Or  we  would  meet  old  Ole  Lillemand.  He  was  a  pic¬ 
ture,  indeed — a  handsome,  tall,  lean,  and  slightly 
stooping  old  man,  with  a  kind  and  toothless  mouth,  and 
clear  blue  eyes.  His  long,  gray,  flowing  locks  strayed 
out  from  under  his  “Peter  Mikel”  cap;  a  gray  woolen 
knit  cap  with  a  red  bprder  and  a  tassel  from  its  over¬ 
falling  peaked  top;  a  blue  kofte  (jacket)  over  a  striped 
vest,  with  brass  buttons,  which  reached  below  his  hips; 
white  linen  trousers  in  the  shape  of  divided  skirts 
(skjorte-buxer)  reached  to  his  knees;  snow-white  woolen 
stockings  and  wooden  shoes  finished  his  make-up.  On 
one  of  his  vest-buttons  was  fastened  a  big  ballot*  worsted, 
and  as  he  walked  he  knitted  long  stockings,  as  men  used 
in  those  days.  His  fingers  were  never  idle.  As  he  walked 
he  kept  on  knitting,  the  bright  steel  pins  sparkling  in 
the  sun.  He  only  stopped  long  enough  to  lift  his  cap  to 
us  as  we  passed. 

His  feet  also  were  turned  towards  Ornslund,  as  it 
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was  perhaps  stockings  for  my  father  he  was  knitting, 
and  all  ways  worth  the  while  those  days  led  to  my  home, 
not  alone  for  the  poor  but  gentle  folks  as  well. 

Had  any  poor  woman  a  brood  of  chickens  or  duck¬ 
lings  she  came  to  Ornslund  with  them.  Mother  was  sure 
to  buy  them  from  her.  Ilad  any  poor  man  found  an 
implement  from  the  stone  age,  or  an  interesting  fossil, 
he  came  to  Father,  who  was  sure  to  pay  for  it  a  sum 
which  was  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  object.  (The 
island  was  rich  in  finds  from  the  old  ages  and  Father 
had  a  larger  collection  of  implements  from  the  stone 
age  than  any  other  person  at  that  time.) 

Well,  after  reaching  our  destination,  the  parsonage, 
Thora  and  I  got  out  at  the  garden  gate  while  Peter 
drove  the  horse  to  the  stable.  We  walked  through  the 
garden,  lined  with  blooming  lilacs,  guldregn,  roses,  or 
what  else  the  season  offered  of  flowers,  and  entered  the 
good  old  minister’s  study,  where  ten  peasant  girls  and 
as  many  boys  were  seated  opposite  each  other  on  long 
benches,  the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other. 
Only  my  sister  and  I,  as  belonging  to  the  gentry,  were 
seated  on  chairs  on  each  side  the  pastor,  at  the  end  of 
the  room. 

How  much  we  young  people  at  that  time  really 
thought  of  the  solemnity  of  the  promises  we  ultimately 
were  going  to  give,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  promises 
were  really  compulsory.  We  could  not,  if  we  would, 
answer  otherwise  than  expected. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  in  which  I  was  reared,  was  at 
that  time  the  state  church  of  Denmark.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  free 
churches,  which  indeed  is  very  good,  or  would  be  if 
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each  free  church  within  itself  did  not  soon  become  as 
fanatic  as  the  old  state  church. 

The  only  thing  I  really  remember  from  that  -half- 
year’s  sacred  instruction  was  that  the  old  minister  never 


tired  of  impressing  upon  us  how  wicked  was  the  common 
saying  that  “each  individual  is  saved  by  his  own  faith, 
for  there  is  only  one  way  to  salvation  and  that  is  Luther¬ 


anism.  I  really  think  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  to  us  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  question  it.  The  con¬ 
sequences  would  have  been  too  serious. 

The  day  of  confirmation  is  really  a  young  girl’s 
“coming-out  day,”  as  we  for  the  first  time  appear  in 
grown-up  attire,  and  after  the  church  solemnities  are 
over,  we  have  the  pleasure  at  home  to  look  over  the 
many  gifts  sent  by  relatives  and  friends.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  those  relatives  and  friends  come  in  for  an  extra  fine 
dinner,  which  in  our  case  was  prepared  by  a  person  or 


persons  considered  most  proficient  in  the  art  of  cooking. 

As  sister  Thora  and  I  were  confirmed  on  the  same 
day,  our  gifts  were  alike— twin  gifts  all  through.  The 
French  shawls  from  the  old  excellency,  Count  Dannesk- 
jold  Sainso,  we  wore  for  the  first  time  the  second  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  when  we  stood  in 
the  old  church  at  Traneberg  Sainso.  The  day  was  cold 
and  the  church  icy,  so  they  felt  wonderfully  comfort¬ 
able  thrown  over  our  low-necked  black  silk  dresses. 

The  next  time  1  remember  using  it  was  when  Thora 
and  I,  the  following  spring,  made  our  first  trip  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  visit  Uncle  Roed.  Here  we  had  a  lovely  time, 
as  many  of  our  friends  lived  in  Copenhagen — -friends 
of  Father’s  when  he  was  young;  and  the  love  they 
all  had  for  Father  seemed  to  heighten  their  interest 
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in  Tliora  and  myself.  But  our  stay  was  cut  short,  as 
bather,  who  at  that  time  was  on  his  yearly  visit  to 
Count  Danneskjold  at  Gisselfeld,  wrote  us  that  we  were 
invited  to  visit  the  castle,  so  we  had  better  pack  our 
trunks  and  come,  and  "take  your  French  shawls  over 
your  arms;  it  may  be  chilly  driving  from  the  station  to 
the  castle,  anti  do  not  forget  to  give  his  Excellency  a 
verbal  thanks  for  the  shawls.” 

So  we  did  leave  Copenhagen  and  took  tickets  for 
Gisselfeld.  After  some  hours  on  the  train  we  reached 
the  station,  where  Father  met  us;  and  it  was  with 
throbbing  hearts  we  entered  his  Excellency’s  carriage 
and  were  driven  to  the  castle.  It  was  a  beautiful  drive 
through  newly  unfolded  beech  forests  of  the  softest 
green;  wild  flowers  were  numerous  in  woods  and  fields, 
and  the  skylark,  out  of  sight,  sent  its  ringing  song  out 
in  the  transparent  spring  atmosphere. 

At  last  we  were  there,  the  horses’  hoofs  clattered  over 
the  castle  bridge,  the  swans  in  the  moats  moved  majes¬ 
tically  on  the  water  as  the\y  came  nearer  to  observe  who 
was  coming  over  the  bridge.  It  was  on  this  bridge — of 
which  I  have  an  oil  painting  in  my  parlor  1  —  Father,  as  a 
young  man,  and  while  he. was  secretary  to  the  old  Dow¬ 
ager  Countess  Danneskjold,  one  midnight  had  sung 
the  old  watchman  song.  Father  had  a  very  splendid 
voice,  and  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  one  of 
the  countesses,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  time  at  Gissel¬ 
feld,  said  to  the  Dowager  Countess:  “My  dear  Count¬ 
ess,  when  you  have  two  watchmen,  one  of  whom  brays 
like  a  donkey  and  the  other  sings  like  an  angel,  may  I 

1  Copy  found  on  page  G  in  “Father.” 
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ask  as  a  favor  to  have  the  last  sing  as  long  as  I  am 
your  guest  ?  ” 

Our  excitement  heightened  as  the  carriage  drove  up 
in  the  court-yard  and  stopped  at  the  granite  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  A  footman  was  there 
to  assist  us  to  dismount  from  the  carriage  and  relieve 
us  of  our  shawls.  He  led  us  to  our  rooms,  a  parlor  and  a 
bedroom,  with  two  four-posters  draped  with  yellow 
silk  curtains.  After  having  changed  our  attire  Father 


joined  us  in  our  boudoir,  where  refreshments  were 
brought  to  us  on  a  tray.  After  that  we  proceeded  to  the 
library,  where  we  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  old  Excel¬ 
lency.  Father  led  us  through  what  seemed  to  us  endless 
halls  hung  with  oil  paintings — portraits  from  genera¬ 
tions  back,  d  he  Danneskjold  was  the  first  family  of  the 
nobles  in  Denmark,  descending  from  King  Christian  V. 
hor  this  reason  they  were  the  only  ones  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  the  royal  colors,  “purpur”  (not  purple 
as  it  is  called  here).  Purpur  is  a  deep  bright  red  with  a 
bluish  tint.  This  family  was  also  the  only  one  permitted 


to  fly  a  Split  flag  just  as  royalty.  The  Danish  flag  has 
its  own  name  (Dannebrog)  and  dates  back  to  twelve 
hundred  and  nineteen.  The  Danish  King,  Valdemar 
Seir,  was  at  war  with  Estand,  and  just  as  the  victory 
seemed  most  doubtful  a  beautiful  flag,  red  with  a  white 


cross,  descended  from  the  sky.  So  runs  the  legend. 

Room  after  room  we  passed  through,  until  at  last  we 
reached  the  library,  where  the  old  Excellency  stood,  and 
he  stretched  out  his  white,  soft  hand  to  greet  us  and 
wish  us  welcome.  We  dropped  our  courtesy  and  stam¬ 
mered  our  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  inviting  us  to  the 
castle.  It  was  with  relief  that  we  turned  towards  an  old 
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kindly-looking  lady,  dressed  in  stiff  dark-brown  silk  bro¬ 
cade.  This  was  Mademoiselle  Duquet,  who,  when  young, 
had  come  to  the  castle  as  Ilovmesterinde,  (one  who 
directs  the  young  countesses’  education  and  manners,) 
but  stayed  as  a  valued  friend  long  after  the  countesses 
were  married  and  had  children  of  their  own. 

We  stayed  here  a  week  and  had  a  fine  time  visiting 
neighboring  castles  and  meeting  many  very  pleasant 
people.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  delightful  than 
the  old  Danish  estates  with  their  well-kept  beautiful 
parks  and  homes  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  cosiness. 

The  next  time  I  remember  the  shawl  was  some  years 
after  when  out  riding  one  day.  We  had  a  friend  from 
Copenhagen  with  us.  She  and  I  sat  in  the  back  seat, 
Father  on  the  front  with  the  coachman.  The  shawl  was 
on  my  arm  as  usual  when  driving  on  cold  days.  As  we 
were  to  enter  the  village,  Orby,  the  shawl  slipped 
from  my  arm  down  into  the  road.  The  lady  beside  me 
wanted  to  stoj)  the  coachman  at  once,  but  I  held  her 
back  and  said,  '‘Never  mind,  I  will  get  the  shawl  tomor¬ 
row.”  I  was  so  afraid  even  of  a  rebuke  from  Father, 
who  was  very  impatient  with  us  children  if  we  showed 
any  sign  of  carelessness,  and  ra  ther  than  expose  myself 
to  a  rebuke  I  let  go  of  the  shawl  and  told  the  lady  at  my 
side  not  to  mind  as  1  would  get  the  shawl  again.  And, 
sure  enough,  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table 
one  of  the  maids  opened  the  door  and  handed  me  the 
shawl.  A  boy  had  found  it  and  recognized  it  as  broken 
Ebba’s.  This  little  episode  shows  how  honest  were  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Paradise  island,  Samso. 

In  after-years  the  shawl  was  with  me  on  all  my  trips 
far  and  near.  It  has  been  used  as  a  roll  under  Sonnin’s 
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and  my  head  when  we,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  crossed  the  Atlantic;  in  fact,  it  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  five  times  and  been  a  true  comfort  against  cold 
ocean  winds.  At  last  it  comforted  Sonnin  when  lie  took 
to  free-air  sleeping  in  Colorado,  and  he  has  it  yet.  lie 
and  Charlotte  use  it  as  a  portiere,  so  it  keeps  on  in  its 
mission  for  warming  and  comforting,  this,  my  dear  old 
French  shawl.  It  is  in  good  hands,  for  when  1  visited 
my  son  this  spring — May,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
— his  good  wife,  Charlotte,  with  rare  sense  of  husbandry, 
had  it  darned  ingeniously  in  the  many  places  which 
commenced  to  show  wear  after  its  forty-eight  years 
of  usefulness. 

Euba  V.  Krebs. 

June,  1912. 
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THE  PAINTER  JORGEN  ROED 


UNCLE  JOHCEN  HOED  AND  HIS  WIFE 
Tlie  original  is  painted  hy  the  artist  himself 
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THE  PAINTER  JORGEN  ROED 

ORGEN  ROED  was  born  the  13th  of  January, 
1808,  in  Ringsted,  Danmark,  where  his  father 
had  a  homestead  with  a  farm  attached.  At 
the  time  Jorgen  was  born  it  looked  very  dark  in  Dan¬ 
mark.  The  war  with  England,  and  the  wars  among  the 
great  powers,  had  so  overtaxed  and  impoverished  Dan¬ 
mark  that  all  felt  it,  and  all  added  what  they  could  to 
aid  the  State  bund.  Roeds  also  sacrificed  all  the 

silver  and  copper  in  the  house  so  as  to  have  it  made 
into  money. 

So  the  boy  s  childhood  was  not  rich  in  material 
tilings,  but -the  home  was  blessed  by  love  and  happiness 
among  parents  and  children. 

1  he  old  father,  Peter  Roed,  was  esteemed  among 
his  fellow  men,  and  his  wife  Ellen  was  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  woman,  but  ipodest  and  gentle  in  all  her  ways. 

“  There  were  four  sisters  all  older  than  Jorgen.” 

”  1  o  this  home  the  young  man  was  very  much  attached 
and  remained  so  all  his  life;  he  never  forgot  the  dear 
old  home,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  with  a  cose}'' 
gaulen  opening  out  towards  fields  green,  purple,  and 
yellow  with  grass,  clover,  and  buttercups,  lie  loved 
the  old  church  within  whose  walls  were  so  many  graves 
ot  ancient  kings;  and  outside,  in  the  graveyard, 
rested  many  of  his  dear  ones.  ” 

So  far  writes  his  daughter  Helene. 

Here,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  he  buried 
Ins  only  promising  and  gifted  son,  Ilolger  Peter  Roed. 
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He  himself  died  thirteen  years  later  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

With  not  much  to  spare  in  his  parental  home,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  has  been  a  struggle  for  the  young  man  to  break 
loose  and  take  up  a  work  so  slow  and  uncertain  in  re¬ 
turn  as  art.  But  he  succeeded.  (Head  more  about 
him  in  Helene  Nyblom’s  “Maleren  Hoed.”) 

My  father’s  only  sister,  Emilie  Kruse,  married  Jorgen 
Hoed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two.  She  was  born 
in  Kjobenhavn  in  the  old  house  at  Philosoph-gangen, 
where  her  parents  lived  with  great-grandfather  Sonnin. 
She  lived  the  greatest  part  of  her  life  here  in  Kjoben¬ 
havn  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  her  childhood, 
spent  on  the  island  Als,  with  her  mother,  grandmother, 
and  brother,  all  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenborg  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  Countess 
Danneskjold  Samso. 

Some  unhappy  family  relations  1  made  it  wise  for 
them  to  leave  Kj  obenhavn,  and  the  beautiful  island 
Als  became  their  place  of  refuge  for  a  time. 

As  a  young  girl  and  the  betrothed  of  Jorgen  Hoed, 
who  at  that  time  lived  in  Home,  studying  art,  she  spent 


her  brother,  my  father,  was  secretary  to  the  Dowager 
Countess,  and  later  to  her  son,  the  Count  Frederick 
Danneskjold. 

Emilie  was  an  especially  handsome,  spirited,  and 
interesting  woman  who  had  received  her  education  from 
H.  C.  Orsted,  a  Danish  scientist,2  in  company  with  his 

1  1  must  here  say  that  the  person  who  made  trouble  at  this  time 

is  the  only  black  sheep  1  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  family  on 
either  side  as  far  back  as  1  can  trace  them. 
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two  daughters.  She  was,  as  you  see,  the  pupil  of  no 
small  personage.  Like  her  mother,  she  loved  to  amuse 
herself  with  painting  and  exquisite  embroidery.  I  have 
yet  one  piece  in  my  possession.  It  looks  more  like  an 
etching  than  needlework. 

She  could  have  spent  some  ideal  years  here,  under 
the  roof  of  her  devoted  brother,  they  were  so  very  con¬ 
genial  and  both  had  such  a  deep  love  of  nature;  and 
here,  in  “Sjolunds  deilige  Skove,  ”  she  could  have 
dreamt  happily  and  undisturbed  about  her  true  lover 
Jorgen.  But  her  mother  was  anything  but  pleased  by 
the  idea  of  her  daughter’s  love  for  a  poor  artist,  and 
embittered  those  years  of  waiting.  ' 

Such  is  life,  forever  repeating  itself  through  past, 
present,  and  future  generations !  The  present  generation 
is  constantly  meddling  with  the  future. 

Leave  the  young  alone;  do  not  hold  over  them  any 
mesmeric  thoughts,  either  of  separation  or  union;  let 
us  trust  in  God  to  guide  better  than  we  can;  let  us  not 
doubt  that  as  youth  is  the  time  for  selection,  the  aver- 
age  young  have  been  provided  with  judgment  enough 
for  the  task  before  them. 


In  the  case  of  this  girl,  her  gift  of  prophecy  proved 
better  than  her  mother’s,  for  ltoed  became  a  great  artist, 
a  true  husband,  and  good  provider,  even  if  he,  in  the  first 
years  of  their  marriage,  was  made  to  feel  more  comfort¬ 


able  by  the  generosity  of  his  wife  ’s  brother,  my  father. 

My  father’s  love  for  this,  his  only  sister,  was  great 
and  unselfish,  and  as  he  then  held  a  lucrative  office, 


2  He  was  the  discoverer,  I  believe,  of  some  of  the  dual  qualities 
in  electricity,  and  the  relationship  between  electricity  and  mag¬ 
net  ism. 
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I  know  it  was  his  delight  to  make  the  newly  married 
as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Father  belonged  to  those  people  who  always  give 
much  more  than  they  receive,  but  as  “it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,”  he  was  not  the  loser. 

Hoed  was  a  painter  of  portraits  as  well  as  of 
historic  subjects,  et  cetera.  The  double  portrait  of 
himself  and  wife,  now  in  my  possession,3  ‘is  excellent. 
The  portrait  of  my  father  is  not  so  satisfactory,  too 
dark  in  color,  and  too  gloomy  in  expression;  but 
that  the  likeness  is  there  seems  to  be  sure,  as  even 
one  of  our  dogs,  the  little  “Alma”  (the  small  dog 
in  the  painting  by  Hoed  of  my  father  at  the  sea¬ 
shore),  the  day  we  hung  the  painting,  jumped  on  the 
wall  where  it  hung,  and  not  being  able  to  reach  it, 
placed  herself  on  the  floor,  looking  up  at  the  picture 
and  wagging  her  tail! 

I  have  also  a  painting  by  him  of  a  Viking  grave  on 
Samso.  We  played  on  top  of  that  stone  many  times  as 
children,  as  it  was  not  so  very  far  from  my  home. 

As  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Charlotten- 
borg,  in  Kjobenhavn,  he  had  his  home  in  the  castle. 
Strange  enough,  in  the  same  Academy  of  Arts,  his 
wife’s  grandfather,  H.  C.  Sonnin,  had  been  Forvalter, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  castle  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  from 
bricks  transported  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle  Ivallb  in 
Jylland.  I  also  have  a  picture  in  my  parlor  of  what  is 
still  left  of  the  ruins  of  Ixalld.1  This  castle  was  burned 
in  twelve  hundred  by  Marsk  Stiig;  how  long  it  had  been 

3  And  frontispiece  of  this  writing. 

4  Reproduction  on  following  page 
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RUINS  OF  KALLO 
Painted  by  the  artist  Harder 


KONGENS  NYTORV.  CENTRE  BUILDING,  CHARLOTTENBORG  WHERE  ONKLE  ROED  LIVED 


in  existence  before  this  I  do  not  know,  but  probably 
several  hundred  years. 

Charlottenborg  is  a  large,  plain  structure,  built  on 
four  sides  of  the  square,  a  centre  structure  extending- 
back,  dividing  the  court-yard  in  two.  The  walls  are  of 
an  immense  thickness,  so  that  the  windows,  sunk  deep 


in  the  walls,  seem  set  in  separate  little  rooms  to  which 
we  ascend  by  two  stone  steps,  and  then  find  ourselves 
on  a  platform  roomy  enough  for  two  chairs  and  a  little 
table,  and  a  deep  window-sill  where  my  aunt  always 
kept  many  beautiful  plants  and  cut  flowers,  brought 
her  by  some  of  her  many  admirers.  She  belonged  to 
that  class  of  women  who  are  greatly  admired,  more 
admired,  I  think,  even  than  loved.  But  I  have  observed 
it  to  be  a  trait  in  human  character,  wanting  to  please 
the  ones  we  admire,  more  often  than  those  we  love.  1  lie 
windows  in  this  room  opened  out  towards  the  city 
square — Ivon  gens  Nytorv — in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  statue  of  King  Frederick  the  Fifth  on  horseback. 
The  monument  was  surrounded  by  grass-plots,  shrub¬ 


bery,  and  flower  beds,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  railing, 
outside  of  which  were  a  number  of  seats  at  all  times 
enjoyed  by  tired  pedestrians,  or  some  one  waiting  foi 
the  one-horse  street-car. 

The  rooms  were  furnished  and  draped  m  digni¬ 
fied  and,  of  course,  artistic  style,  in  harmony  with 
the  people  who  lived  there;  every  corner  bespoke 
the  taste  of  its  owner.  Two  more  rooms  faced  this 


city  square. 

The  old  professor  and  his  stately  wife  fitted  well 
in  this  castle  home,  where  many  other  rooms  were 
reached  by  labyrinthine  and  semi-light  hallways.  But 
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from  the  drawing-room  itself  a  massive  oak  door  opens 
down  to  a  large  mystic  studio,  to  which  one  descended 
by  four  or  five  steps.  It  was  an  imposing  place,  with 
its  accumulated  collections  of  numerous  objects— fit 
for  an  artist  s  studio;  with  heavy  draperies  in  deep  and 
beautiful  colors;  numerous  finished  and  unfinished 
paintings  on  walls  and  easels;  statues,  armor,  et  cetera, 
and  heavy  mahogany  furniture. 

I  remember  Uncle  sitting  at  his  writing-table  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  drawers  to  show  me,  among  other  things, 
several  rolls  of  gold  coins.  lie  was  very  fond  of  money. 
I  think  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  bright  coins  appealed 
to  his  artistic  taste. 

In  a  little  article  about  him,  written  by  his  daughter 
Ilelene,  it  is  told  us  that  when  he  received  his  first  fifty 
rigsdaler — about  twenty-five  dollars  in  silver— in  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  first  picture,  he  went  to  his  room,  locked 
the  door,  threw  all  the  money  on  his  bed,  and  just 
rolled  in  it. 


The  last  time  I  remember  seeing  him,  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five,  when  little  Sonnin  and  I  visited  in 
Charlottenborg,  just  before  leaving  for  America,  Father, 
Aunt  Emilie,  Comandor  Brun  (uncle  of  Kaminerherinde 
Henning  Wichfeld,  who  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  married  my  husband ’s  cousin),  little  Sonnin,  and  I 
were  sitting  in  the  living-room  in  the  dusk,  looking 
through  the  open  door  down  into  the  dimly  lighted 
studio,  where,  at  the  heavy  table,  sat  Uncle  and  the 
painter  Sonne,  playing  chess.  The  light  from  the  lamp 
fell  on  the  old  men’s  snow-white  heads.  They  looked 
picturesque  in  the  fantastic  surroundings. 

Uoeds  had  only  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter, 
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IIELEN'E  IiOEI)  GIVING  THE  GOLDEN  HOKN  TO  INGEMANN 
Original  was  painted  l>y  Jurgen  Hoed 


Helene  and  Holger.  They  were  both  splendidly 
eqnipj)ed  by  nature,  as  well  with  physical  beauty  as 
with  spiritual  gifts.  They  were  full  of  interests,  full 
of  life,  humor,  and  intelligence.  I  do  not  believe  such 
two  children  have  ever  existed  since — they  were  truly 
extraordinary  specimens. 

But  their  parents  were  also  untiring  in  leading 
them  on  and  following  them  every  step  up;  and  for 
this  they  were  surely  rewarded,  not  alone  in  the  chil¬ 
dren ’s  attainments  in  all  directions,  but  also  the 
children’s  respect  and  love  were  their  reward. 

Helene,  the  daughter,  married,  in  her  twentieth  year, 
a  Swede,  professor  of  history  of  art  at  the  university  of 
the  old  eity,  Upsala,  Carl  Rupert  Nyblom.  She  had 
made  his  acquaintance  while  on  a  voyage  to  Italy  with 
her  father. 

A  Danish  admirer  of  hers,  Lieutenant  Brun,  once 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  a  shame  that  one  of  Dan¬ 
mark’s  most  gifted  daughters  should  be  given  to 
Sverig.  One  time,  after  a  dance  with  the  elderly  noted 
gentleman  Bourn ville,  he  led  her  to  her  seat  with  these 
words:  “Thank  you  for  this  dance,  you  daughter  of  a 
fortunate  father.  ” 

As  a  girl  of  sixteen  she  was  the  one  who,  in  the  lead 
of  twelve  girls,  dressed  in  white,  carried  a  gold  horn, 
a  gift  from  the  Danish  people  to  the  old  poet  and  author, 
Ingemann,  in  Soro.  Ingemann  was  the  author  of  our 
best  Danish  historical  novels  and  of  some  extremely 
sweet  songs  or  poems.  A  painting  by  her  father  repre¬ 
senting  this  scene  exists.  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
procure  a  reproduction. 

As  a  bride  she  wore  a  simple  white  dress  and  a 
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wreath  of  myrtle  in  her  deep  golden  hair.  She  was 
married  in  the  old  church  in  Sord.  She  is  now  one  of 
Sverig’s  recognized  authoresses. 

Bjbrnstjerne  Bjdrnson  was  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  her  books.  And  from  several  Ger¬ 
man  authors  she  received  much  appreciation. 

Their  home  in  Upsala  was  an  interesting  place,  where 
many  distinguished  people  met.  The  young  Princes, 
sons  of  King  Oscar  II,  students  of  the  University 
where  her  husband  was  one  of  the  professors,  visited 
here.  She  writes  me  herself:  “But  most  intimately  we 
knew  the  youngest,  Prince  Eugen  (now  an  excellent 
landscape  painter).  He  is  still  our  dear  friend  and  we 
often  meet. 


“The  Prince  loves  music  very  much,  and  I  am  often 
playing  for  him  at  the  piano,  sometimes  with  a  lady 
who  plays  the  violin  exceedingly  well.” 

Helene  is  the  mother  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter, 
all  of  whom,  both  children  and  their  spouses,  are  artists 
either  with  pencil  and  palette,  chisel,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  or  voice. 

The  son,  Holger,  a  little  younger  than  his  sister, 
was  an  artist  almost  from  the  cradle,  and  at  an  un¬ 
thinkably  young  age,  from  his  17th  to  his  22d  year, 
he  had  merited  all  the  medals  in  silver  and  gold.  The 
last  big  gold  medal  which  had  not  been  bestowed  on 
anybody  for  many,  many  years,5  and  a  scholarship 
for  four  thousand  rigsdaler  (about  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars)  he  won  in  a  contest  for  a  painting  of  “The  Scene 
from  the  Flood.  It  was  a  painting  of  heroic  size. 

5  This  same  scholarship  was  awarded  last  summer,  1914,  the 
first  time  since  being  awarded  to  Ilolger  Roed,  in  18G9  or  ’70. 
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This  painting  is  to  be  found  in  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Charlottenborg. 

II is  sister  Ilelene  told  about  Holger,  that  his  artist 
friends  said  about  him,  that  never  since  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  painters  had  they  seen  one  who,  with 
such  supreme  ease,  could  draw  the  human  body  in  all 
its  poses  without  model.  After  this  magnificent  work 
he  never  finished  any  other  large  ones. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  before  starting  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  he  visited  friends — Haminericks, 
on  Islinge,  Sselland- — and  while  there  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  unhappily  struck  him  with  a  snowball  in  one  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  hurt  to  the  extent  that  he  never  after 
could  do  any  real  work,  as  it  also  affected  the  other  eye. 
He  went,  nevertheless,  to  Rome.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  ideas  he  longed  to  carry  out. 

From  Munich,  where  he,  on  his  trip  to  Rome,  visited 
the  renowned  painter,  C.  Von  Piloty,  he  sent  his  father 
the  model  of  a  new-shapedpalette,  on  which,  as  a  symbol 
of  his  thousands  of  ideas  lie  longed  to  carry  out,  he  had 
sketched  an  ant-hill,  with  myriads  of  ants  running  to 
and  fro.  There  were  also  sketches  of  his  favorite  sub¬ 
jects —  Gefion  plowing  Sadland  out  from  Sverig,  and 
many  others.  Down  in  Rome  he  suffered  much  home¬ 
sickness;  and  when  one  day  his  father  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  stood  before  him,  having  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  Ilolger’s  joy  was  great,  and  he  had  a  few  bright 
weeks  in  his  father’s  company. 

Ilis  sister  Helene  tells  in  connection  with  this  visit, 
that  when  the  day  of  parting  came,  and  they  had  their 
last  meal  together  in  a  little  Roman  hostelry  — when  the 
meal  was  over,  Holger  gathered  the  crumbs  left  on  the 
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table,  and  kept  them  in  memory  of  this  meal  with 
his  father. 

I  think  this  was  very  sweet  and  pathetic — darling 
sick  boy  with  so  many  hopes  crushed  out  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  his  eye — he  felt  his  stay  in  Home,  otherwise  the 
joy  and  fulfillment  of.  his  hopes,  was  almost  a  mockery 
of  fate.  His  health  failed,  more  and  more;  he  became  de¬ 
spondent,  and  his  home  trip  was  hastened.  lie  returned 
home,  strangely  enough,  to  die  within  a  year  at  the 
same  Islinge  where  he,  three  years  before,  had  received 
his  hurt.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Rome  he  visited 
us  on  Ornslund  in  company  with  his  friend,  the  painter 
Sophus  Kroyer. 

Those  were  days  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  was 
so  happy  to  be  with  us  that  he  almost  appeared  as  the 
Ilolger  of  old.  Although  it  was  as  late  as  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  the  weather  was  beautiful ;  days  and 
evenings  full  of  poesy.  From  those  few  days  I  have 
some  of  the  dearest  and  happiest  memories  of  my  life. 

Unmatched  September  days,  clear  and  transparent, 

'  heaven  and  sea  the  deepest  blue;  the  sand  on  the  shore 
glittering  white;  the  trees  in  wood  and  garden  from  the 
deepest  brown  and  green  to  vivid  yellow  and  red;  the 
blackberry  bushes  heavy  with  black,  ripe  fruit,  the 
hazelnuts  browning  in  their  clusters;  the  swallows  and 
storks,  with  their  numerous  young  ones,  gathering  on 
church-gables  and  house-roofs  to  have  their  final  ex¬ 
ercises  and  talk  before  leaving  for  their  winter  quarters 
in  southern  zones. 

The  harvest  was  over  and  the  fields  empty,  but 
over  the  stubble  and  over  the  grass  fields  were  endless 
nets  of  cobwebs,  called  the  “flying  summer,”  wet 
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with  dew  in  the  mornings,  and  the  sun  glittering  in 
every  dewdrop. 

The  evenings  were  still  and  moonlit;  light  mist 
gathered  over  the  meadows,  and  seemed  to  form  itself 
into  fairy  maids  dwelling  in  the  shadows  of  the  old 
elm  and  birch  trees  down  around  the  fountains  in 
the  garden. 

The  days  were  filled  with  gladness;  we  went  here 
and  there  and  everywhere — to  Vestborg,  Holmene, 
La  n  go  re,  and  Nordby;  it  seems  to  me  now  we  were 
anxious  that  Holger  should  see  all,  not  miss  one  place 
of  all  he  loved  so  well. 

Did  we  have  a  presentiment  that  this  was  the  last 
time  we  would  have  him  with  us? 

The  evenings  in  the  forest  and  gardens  were  dreams. 
Father  was  with  us  everywhere.  lie  was  always 
young  with  the  young.  We  talked,  we  played,  and 
we  sang — Father  and  Holger,  bass;  Mathilde,  soprano; 
Kroyer  and  Lasso,  tenor;  and  I  myself,  alto. 
Artless,  but  it  sounded  well  in  the  still  night  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  rippling  fountains  and 
a  startled  thrush  falling  in  here  and  there  with  a 

sweet  note.  £627788 

One  evening  when  singing  up  at  Breidablik,  a  garden 
house  on  top  of  a  long  hill,  the  continuation  of  the 
garden  proper,  and  from  where  we  had  a  wide  view  over 
the  castle  Brattingsborg  to  the  ocean  glittering  in  the 
moonlight,  we  had  listeners,  for  the  Count  and  Countess 
Danneskjold  Samsb,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  tower 
down  in  Brattingsborg,  also  enjoying  the  night,  had 
heard  us,  and  complimented  us  later  on  how  well  it 
sounded.  We  never  sang  together  again.  Holger  died 
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the  following  February,  the  20th,  1874,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age. 


* 


September  24th,  1914: 

Today — twenty  years  after  I  started  this  little 
memoir,  and  forty  years  since  this  last  visit  of  my  cousin 
Holger  to  Ornslund — I  am  sitting  on  my  veranda  in 
Wilmington,  writing,  and  talking  to  a  friend  about 
those  days  long  ago.  The  day  is  as  beautiful  and  nature 
as  full  of  color  as  were  those  days  on  Samso  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -four;  and  my  thoughts  go  back 
with  delight  to  dwell  on  those  memories,  which  seem  as 
fresh  Lo  me  as  though  they  had  taken  place  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Space  and  time  do  not  exist  when  looking  back. 


Ebb  a  Victoria  Kruse  Krebs 
SOG  Franklin  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 


After  the  death  of  Holger 


my  former  tutor  and  friend 


F.  S.  Aagaard  wrote  the  followin 
with  the  thought  on  Ilolgers’ 
floden  (deluge). 


g  poem.  It  is  written 
last  painting  ‘‘  Synd- 


Var  det  et  Varsel,  at  lians  Konstnersjiil 
Blev  greben  dybt  og  stiirkt  af  Syndflods  kviden, 
At  Konstneraanden  gav  os  Glimt  af  Striden, 
Vild,  haablos,  unden  inindste  Itednings-fjal? 


Yar  det  en  Syndflods-donning  tung  og  fal, 
Der  rev  ham  hjalpelos  fra  Ivlippesiden, 

Brod  Stien  af,  livor  Trin  for  'trin,  med  Tiden 
II an  stegen  var  til  fro|){)en  seiers-siil? 
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Nei;  Varsler  ere  Morkets  Born,  kun  Dromine, 

Og  vi  er  Lysets  Born — I  Frelsernavnet 

Mod  Pagtens  Bue  lofter  sig  vort  Oie 

Dens  Glands  sig  livid  ver  over  Dodens,  Stromme. 

I  Arken  staa  vi,  skue  mod  det  Hole, 

Se  Gaadens  Losning,  vinde  Bod  for  Savnet. 

Paa  Arkens  Dak,  paa  Kirkesnakkens  Planker 
Stod  Ilolger  hos  Jer.  modnet  snart  til  Maud 

II  ans  Fiidrearv;  en  Pod  i  Konstens  Land, 

Med  store  Syner  fyldte  IIu  og  Tanker. 

Ft  Bud  da  paa  bans  Skulder  sagte  banker 
En  Baad  nedfires  i  det  nibrke  .Vand- — 

Han  stiger  ned  —  den  seiler  bort  paa  Stand! 

Ilvor  er  den  nu?— Mon  den  liar  kasted  Anker? 

Ja!  Paaskesolen  gjennem  sorten  Sky 
Med  Glands  forgylder  Arkens  brede  Tillie, 

Slaar  over  Dybet  frem  sin  Straalebro; 

Sku  did!  Se  Duen,  livid  som  Vaarens  Lilie. 

Til  Arken  har  den  Bud  fra  Hiinmelby, 

Paa  Oliebladet  staar  der:  “liaab  og  tro.” 

F.  S.  Aagaard. 

den  22-4-1874. 

1.  Scene  from  the  Flood 

2.  Romulus  and  Remus 

3.  Gefion  Plowing  S.elland  out  from  Sverig 

4.  Odysseus’  Homecoming 

5.  Uffe  Conquering  the  Saxons 

All  photographs  taken  of  original  compositions 
made  by  Ilolger  Peter  Roed  between  his  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  years. 

All  brought  him  medals  in  silver  and  gold. 
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ROMULUS  AND  REMUS 


GEFION  PLOWING  SjELLAND  OUT  PROM  SVERIG 


After  Odin  made  his  home  on  Fyen,  he  sent  Asaqvinden  (half-goddess)  Gefion 
over  tlie  water  towards  the  east,  in  seareli  of  more  land.  She  came  to  Sverig  where 
she  won  the  favor  of  King  Gylfe  ;  and  in  time  he  presented  her  with  as  much  land 
as  she  could  plough  in  one  night.  Gefion  being  very  cunning  and  anxious  to  please 
Odin,  took  her  time  in  taking  advantage  of  Odin’s  offer.  She  went  to  Jotuheim 
and  lived  there  with  a  Jette  (giant),  and  bore  him  four  sons,  whom  she  changed  into 
oxen,  and  by  their  assistance  she  in  one  night  ploughed  many  square  miles  out  of 
Sverig,  and  then  hurled  the  land  into  the  sea.  This  land  she  named  Sjalland. 
Mallarn  is  now  the  name  of  the  lake  formed  by  the  missing  land  ploughed  out  by 
Gefion  and  her  Jette-sdnner. 


IIolgtT  Roed  1805 


UFFE  1IIN  SPACE 

King  Vermund  lived  in  great  peace  during  his  reign,  and  had  only  one  son,  Uffe, 
born  to  him  when  quite  old  ;  but  this  son  was  no  joy  to  his  father.  lie  was  big 
and  strong,  but  took  no  interest  in  anything-'-he  seldom  smiled  and  never  was  merry. 

When  Vermund  got  very  old  he  became  blind,  and  of  this  and  his  dull  son  the 
Saxon  King  took  advantage.  He  sent  a  mocking  message  to  old  King  Vermund, 
and  said  that  he  wanted  Danmark  as  Vermund  was  not  longer  able  to  take  care  of 
it  ;  and  if  he  would  not  give  up  the  land  willingly,  he,  old  Vermund,  could  send  his 
son  to'  fight  with  the  Saxon  prince,  and  so  decide  who  should  have  the  land. 

This  message  grieved  the  old  Vermund  beyond  measure,  and  he  decided,  old  and 
blind  as  he  was,  to  meet  the  Saxon  prince  himself,  in  tvekamp,  (duel). 

Then,  to  the  wonder  of  everybody,  IJffe  rose  and  said  he  would  go  to  the  battle 
and  meet  not  only  the  Prince,  but  also  one  of  his  strongest  men,  whom  he,  the 
Prince,  could  pick  out  himself. 

First  Vermund  would  not  believe  it  was  Uffe  who  spoke  ;  and  the  Saxons  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  Put  the  duel  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  place,  a  small  island  in  the 
river  Eideren. 

Put  when  Uffe  should  take  on  the  coat  of  mail,  and  provide  himself  with  a 
sword,  every  coat  of  mail  was  too  small  for  him,  and  the  swords  he  could  bend  in 
his  hands.  So  the  old  Father,  Vermund,  said.  “  Pring  him  my  own  coat  of  mail, 
and  dig  up  my  good  sword  “Skrep.'’  (lie  had  long  ago  buried  his  best  sword,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  his  son  never  would  be  able  to  use  it). 

And  now  Uffe  went  forth  to  meet  the  strong  enemy,  two  against  one.  Old 
Vermund  was  seated  on  the  river  edge,  so  he  could  immediately  throw  himself  into 
the  river  if  Uffe  were  slain. 

Two  Saxon  armies  stood  on  each  side  to  enjoy  their  supposed  sure  victory. 

The  fight  was  brief,  for  in  no  time  Uffe  had  slain  both  Saxons. 

Then  the  old  Vermund  cried  out  for  joy  with  high  voice.  “Now  I  hear  Skrep. 
(“Der  fornam  jeg  Skrep”).  It  was  not  drawn  in  vain.”  lie  was  led  to  his  son 
and  wept  for  joy. 

Humiliated,  the  Saxons  buried  their  dead  and  left  the  land  to  the  splendid  Uffe. 
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Ilolgor  Itood,  1807 
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HOMECOMING 


Holger  Roed,  1870 


SCENE  FROM  T|IE  FLOOD 

Original  was  painted  by  Ilolger  Peter  Roed  in  1809  in  bis  twenty-second  year.  1  his  painting  was  a 
concourse-work,  and  brought  him  the  large  gold  medal  and  a  scholarship. 

After  Ilolger's  death  five  years  later.  Pastor  P.  S.  Aagaard.  who  had  been  our  tutor  on  Ornslund, 
and  therefore  knew  Ilolger  and  his  parents  well,  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  compared  Ilolger  s  life  to  a 
voyage  over  the  sea  towards  wonderful  places. 

When  Ilolger  seems  to  see  just  the  heights  before  him,  while  standing  on  deck,  looking  ahead,  a 
messenger  taps  on- Ins  shoulder— a  boat  is  lowered  down-  into  the  black  waters. 

Ilolger  steps  down  and  the  little  boat  pushes  away  from  the  ship  and  disappears  in  the  darkness. 

“  Where  is  it  now  ? 

Where  has  it  cast  its  anchor  ?  ” 


THE  FAMILY-NAME  SONNIN 

Written  by  H.  0.  Sonnin’s 
Granddaughter  Emilie  Hoed 
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TIIE  FAMILY-NAME  SONNIN 


Hans  Christopher  sonnin:  Your  great- 

great-grandfatlier  was  born  the  second  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty -five,  in 
Folding,  Jutland.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  immi¬ 
grant,  from  Perleberg. 

Here  in  Denmark  he,  the  Prussian,  got  his  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers;  and  later,  being  a  law-student,  the  position 
as  judge  in  Folding. 

In  this  city  he  remained  until  his  death. 

One  of  his  brothers  was  the  architect  of  St.  Michel’s 
Church  in  Hamburg.1 

The  father  of  Hans  Christopher  Sonnin  was  an 
honest  and  esteemed  man.  I  have  seen  from  his  pen 
verses  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  written  with  an 
excellent  hand  in  Latin  script. 

As  an  admirer  of  our  great  poet  and  playwright, 
Holberg,  Sonnin  once  went  to  Copenhagen  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him.  He  found  Holberg  seated  near  the  fire¬ 
place,  wrapt  in  a  warm  smoking-jacket;  he  was  reading, 
and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  table  beside  him.  But 

1  This  church  was  first  built  in  1008,  struck  by  lightning  in  1751, 
and  rebuilt  and  finished  by  Ernst  Georg  Sonnin  in  1778. 

Sonnin  lived  eight  years  after  this  much-praised  work  was 
finished.  II  e  is  buried  under  its  altar.  Again  it  was  burned  down  in 
11)00;  and  at  that  time  I  read  long  newspaper  accounts  about  the 
history  of  the  church;  also  had  numerous  pictures  of  the  church,  as 
it  looked  when  first  built  in  1008,  and  as  it  appeared  during  the 
fire.  I  also  got  a  picture  of  the  builder,  Ernst  Georg  Sonnin,  as 
you  see  it  here. 

tv  E.  V.  Krebs,  1914. 
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Sonnin  was  greeted  coldly  by  the  great  but  cranky 
old  man,  who  soon  dismissed  him  by  saying,  “Ich 
bin  trank.” 

This  judge  Sonnin  was  married  to  a  Norwegian 
woman.  She  must  have  been  a  good  mother,  to  judge 
by  the  love  her  son  II.  C.  Sonnin  bore  her.  lie  was 
often  seen,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  write  her  name  in  the 
dew  on  the  window-panes. 

As  a  strange  keepsake  from  her,  he  had  a  hand¬ 
written  book  on  land  economy.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  her  by  the  noted  Bishop  Gunnerns. 

The  son,  II  ans  Christopher,  was  sent  to  school  in 
Copenhagen.  I  know  nothing  about  his  years  as  a  young 
man;  but  later  he  became  Forvalter  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Charlottenborg,  Copenhagen,  just  as  this 
institution  was  at  its  best;  such  geniuses  in  different 
branches  as  Abildgaard,  Harsdorph,  Wiedewelt,  Clem¬ 
ens,  and  others,  having  brought  it  to  bloom  by  their 
paintings,  architecture,  etc.  Foreign  artists  were  also 
called  upon  to  decorate  the  royal  castles  and  erect  monu¬ 
ments  in  several  city  squares.  He  lived  for  many  years 
in  constant  company  with  those  people,  and  his  love 
for  art  was  more  and  more  awakened. 

At  what  time  he  bought  his  house  in  Copenhagen,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  very  pleasant  house  on  the 
corner  of  Philosoph-gangen  and  Ivongens-gade.  In  the 
yard  I  remember  the  faithful  Carro  in  his  doghouse; 
and  the  carpenter  and  his  family  in  the  basement.  Be¬ 
side  these,  only  two  families  lived  in  the  apartments. 

Beautiful  linden  trees  surrounded  the  building.  In 
the  seventeen  years  Grandfather  lived  here,  his  house 
became  greatly  beautified  by  an  incident  which,  while 
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lucky  for  my  grandfather,  was  a  great  blow  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  namely,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  castles  by 
lire.  Several  things  were  saved  from  the  fire  and  later 
sold.  In  this  way  it  was  made  possible  to  have  a 
kitchen  stove  of  white  marble  slabs,  several  rooms 
hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  little  naked  boys  were 
playing  among  flowers  and  under  dusky  chestnut  trees. 
It  was  on  marble  steps  we  entered  the  house;  and  a 
handsome  chandelier  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  was 
decorated  with  garlands  held  by  little  cherubs.  The 
living-room  was  plainer;  the  floor  laid  with  a  rag  carpet, 
and  three  broad  windows  were  draped  with  linen  cur¬ 
tains,  blue  and  white  striped;  and  good  comfortable 
furniture.  The  paintings  were  by  Danish  artists — one 
was  always  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  being  very  good; 
it  was  a  picture  of  Portia,  who  kills  herself  by  eating 
live  coal. 

My  grandmother  came  from  Germany ;  her  name  was 
Marie  Oreil.  Her  parents  she  remembered  only  dimly, 
as  they  both  died  ,  young.  The  father  was  from  Boll- 
men,  and  was  a  Catholic,  and  she  heard  from  him  that 
his  first  name,  Procob,  was  there  pronounced  Brokhop. 
He  was  a  goldsmith. 

Marie  Oreil  was  young  when  she  married  Sonnin,  but 
she  had  been  married  before.  She  had  brown  eyes,  dark 
hair,  was  spirited,  immaculate,  friendly,  and  good;  but 
too  unselfish.  She  was  a  good  housemother;  both  down 
in  the  kitchen  with  her  maid,  the  rosy  Stine,  and  up 
with  her  spinning-wheel — always  busy,  always  glad. 

We  have  no  portrait  of  her;  but  one  of  grandfather 
still  exists.  It  is  drawn  on  parchment  by  no  one  less 
than  Bertel  Thorvaldsen,  before  lie  went  on  his  first 
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visit  to  Italy.  Years  later  I  met  him  on  Gisselfeld,  when 
he  had  become  renowned,  and  got  his  own  signature 
under  the  drawing. 

1  judge  the  portrait  to  be  a  good  likeness;  but  I  think 
“Himself,”  as  the  master  of  the  house  was  called  at 
that  time,  was  much  more  interesting  to  look  at. 

lie  lived  in  Revolutionary  times;  but  the  German 
blood  from  his  father,  and  the  Norwegian  from  his 
mother  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  him  much, 
as  his  thoughts  were  always  centred  on  France,  and 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  Revolution  were  his 
favorite  topics. 

When  Copenhagen  got  its  Civil  Artillery,  Sonnin  left 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  became  Auditor  and 
Regiment-chief  of  this  Civil  Artillery. 

He  pondered  much  on  strategy  and  is  said  to  have 
invented  a  bomb  or  rocket  of  siege,  the  plans  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  his  desk,  and  later 
on  the  rockets  used  by  the  English  in  bombarding  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven.2  He  also 

2  (It  was  this  year,  during  the  Napoleonic  war,  that  the  English 
came  and  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  so  as  to  prevent  Denmark 
from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon.) 

It  was  by  settling  up  affairs  after  the  Napoleonic  war  1814,  that 
Mecklenborg,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Russia,  was  given  to 
Germany.  Finland,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Sweden,  was 
given  to  Russia,  and  Norway,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Den¬ 
mark,  was  given  to  Sweden.  Denmark  got  nothing  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  been  on  Napoleon’s  side.  It  was  indeed  sad  times 
for  Denmark — Norway  gone,  never  to  be  won  back,  and  the 
splendid  fleet  gone. 

The  sadness  of  this  was  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  the  poet  Holst, 
many  years  after,  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  in  sad  memories  of  that 
time.  lie  makes  an  old  sailor  return  after  several  years’  absence  — 
finding  the  fleet  gone,  he  bursts  out  in  a  song,  of  which  one  of  the 
verses  is: 
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bought  a  property,  Bronsgaard,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  clyne  and  raising  bees,  but  was  not  successful. 

IJe  invented  several  unusual  articles,  for  which  I  have 
the  drawings,  and  he  became  more  and  more  self- 
sufficient  as  he  sat  quietly  in  his  room  working  with 
these  problems. 

I\ly  mother,  Louise  Augusta,  was  his  only  child.  She 
was  very  dear  to  him,  they  were  so  alike  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  looks.  She  was  not  permitted  to  learn  Ger¬ 
man  nor  English;  but  received  her  education  from  some 
French  ladies,  immigrants  from  the  Revolution.  She 
was  especially  fond  of  painting  with  water-colors,  and 
of  gold  and  silk  embroidery. 

She  had  a  pleasant  soprano  voice  and  accompanied 
herself  on  the  piano  to  Floridan’s  sweet  and  sentimental 
songs.  She  also  sang  The  Marseillaise  and  The  Pyrenee 
Song  with  great  sympathy. 

1  here  was  much  singing  in  those  times;  men  in  their 
chibs  sang  songs  to  the  praise  of  virtue,  women,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  honor.  There  was  a  healthful  shunning  of  vice 
and  libertinism. 

My  mother  went  to  communion  once  a  year  and 
carried  then  a  hymn-book  with  silver  clasps,  a  pair  of 
silver-rimmed  glasses,  and  a  silver  box  for  smelling-salts, 
but  never  mentioned  religion  in  daily  talk.  There  was 
quiet  in  the  house,  but  it  was  cosey  to  see  the  sun  shine 
through  the  window-pane  and  play  on  the  blooming 
geraniums  and  gyldenlak  on  the  sill.  But  the  family 

“H  vor  er  I  herme  1  store  og  smaa 
I  Ilavets  starke  Svaner 
Soin  smykkede  her  i  Daminen  laa 
Med  Dannebrogs  rode  Faner.  ” 

— E.  V.  Krebs,  1914. 
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had  also  experienced  serious  times  together;  England 
was  Denmark’s  bitter  enemy,  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seven,  while  they  bombarded  Copenhagen,  a  shell 
struck  the  house  and  lodged  in  t lie  wall. 

lie  himself  in  his  old  days  sat  quietly  in  his  room 
among  his  heavy  books  bound  in  white  parchment,  smok¬ 
ing  so  elegantly  his  silver-mounted  meerschaum  pipe. 

Six  or  seven  years  before  his  death  he  saw  his  daughter 
married,  and  the  young  couple  lived  with  the  parents  in 
the  roomy  house. 

Up  in  the  lovely  apartment  above,  my  brother  and 
I  were  born— two  years  and  a  half  between  us.  We 
never  forgot  in  after-life  the  love  with  which  our  grand¬ 
parents  surrounded  us  in  that  dear  venerable  house 
under  the  linden  in  Philosoph-gangen. 

I  remember  there  was  great  sorrow  in  the  house 
when  grandfather  in  his  last  years  became  more  and 
more  feeble. 

A  beautiful  summer  evening,  with  the  sky  like  gold 
over  the  lane,  where  I  had  been  playing  the  long  day, 
I  sat  long  on  a  little  stool  at  his  feet  and  told  him 
many,  many  things. 

It  was  his  last  day — he  died  that  night. 

“ Good-by — and  thanks! ” 

My  grandmother,  Fru  Sonnin,  lived  with  us  con¬ 
stantly,  as  a  widow,  without  any  means  but  a  pension, 
as  the  good  angel  of  the  household.  She  died  after  a 
healthy  old  age  in  her  ninety-second  year  on  Ornslund 


her  beloved  daughter,  Louise  Augusta. 

E.  Hoed,  1894. 
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NOTES  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  FOREGOING 

AUGUST  SONNIN  KREBS 

1 .  Little  bonnin,  to  wlioiu  this  booklet  is  dedicated, 
is  August  Peter  Soimin  Krebs,  son  of  Ilenrick  Johannes 
Krebs  and  Ebba  Victoria  Kruse.  He  was  born  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Nykjobing  Falster,  July  20,  1 877  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  lie  is 
a  mechanical  engineer,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cornell,  nineteen  hundred,  lie  lives  at  the  present  time 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  is  one  of  the  Krebs  Pig- 
ment  and  Chemical  Company  of  Newport,  Delaware. 

Sonnm  was  married  to  Charlotte  Baker  ^  oung  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  They  have  a  son,  Ilenrik 
Johannes  Krebs,  born  October  27,  1911,  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

When  I  gave  my  son  the  name  “Sonnin”  it  was  with 
the  idea  that  he  should  use  both  names,  “Sonnin- 
Krebs,  as  a  family  name,  so  as  to  distinguish  this 
hr  ancli  of  the  family  from  the  rest. 

In  this  connection,  little  Henrik’s  name  should  be 
“Ilenrik  Johannes  Sonnin-Krebs.” 

2.  Bertel  Thorvaldsen:  Danish  sculptor. 

8.  Ciisselfeld:  the  cloister  belonging  to  the  Count  Dan- 
neskjold  Samso.  Find  more  about  it  in  other  booklets. 

4.  Louise  Augusta  Soimin:  married  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  the  Royal  Opera  singer,  Jens  Wiljam 
Kruse,  who  already,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  Royal  Opera,  where  his  magnificent  voice 
came  to  its  full  right  in  Ohenslager’s  wonderful  tragedies. 

As  a  man  he  was  very  silent,  and  very  kind  when 
sober  but  he  was  not  always  sober;  then  he  became 
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violent.  His  wife  and  children  were  forced  to  leave 
him.  This  I  have  mentioned  in  other  places. 

1  know  very  little  about  this  man,  my  grandfather, 
because  his  son,  my  father,  seldom  spoke  of  him.  He 
once  made  the  remark  that  his  “Father’s  example  had 
only  served  as  a  warning  to  him  in  after-life.” 


5.  Judging  from  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  silver 
there  still  is  left  in  the  different  families,  ourselves 
included,  and  coming  from  this  home,  I  must  believe 
the  furniture  was  excellent  in  quality  and  taste. 


Here  in  our  home  we  have  only  six  very  heavy  solid 
silver  soup-spoons,  two  salt-cellars,  and  a  mustard-cup 
in  silver.  Margrethe  Flensborg  has  a  very  large  sugar- 
urn  in  silver,  and  both  she  and  Hetty  Kaler  have  mahog¬ 
any  bureaus,  beautifully  inlaid  with  garlands  and  vases 


in  yellow  wood.  And  at  brother  Frederik’s  is  a  large, 
roomy,  dark  mahogany  chatol,  and  an  oval  mirror  in 
mahogany  frame. 

Any  room  with  such  pieces  in  them  must  have  been 
delightful  to  live  in. 

1  wo  heavy  silk  dresses,  short-waisted  and  narrow- 
skirted,  one  gray  with  small  figures  in  black  and  yellow, 
another  in  light  blue  with  a  little  black  pattern,  I 
remember,  still  existed  in  my  childhood.  So  the  two 
dear  ladies  must  have  looked  fine  in  their  surroundings. 


0.  The  picture  of  the  street  is  Lavendelstriide,  in 
Copenhagen,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  II.  C.  Sonnin  could  from 
the  window  in  his  room  look  down  this  street,  and  the 
drawing  is  his. 
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Notice  the  windmill  at  the  end  of  the  street;  it  is 
just  near  the  forts,  and  down  the  street  the  little  two- 
year-old  August  Kruse,  my  father,  walked  with  his 
mother  toward  the  fort,  that  Store  Bededags-aften  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  little  book  about  “Father  and 
the  old  French  Shawl.”  The  little  boy,  do  you  re¬ 
member  ?  with  bare  neck  and  arms  and  green  safains 
(soft,  beautiful  kid)  shoes,  and  with  a  hand  in  that  of 
his  mother,  Louise  Augusta. 


Ebba  V.  Krebs,  1911 h 
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A  PAGE  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 

Could  trees,  flowers,  and  plants  talk  to  us  how  many 
a  romance  would  we  hear,  either  of  gladness  or  of 
sorrow. 

I  know  of  one — it  is  brief— will  you  hear  it? 

Deep  down  in  the  garden  by  our  home  stands  an  old 
ell-tree,  to  the  trunk  of  which  a  beautiful  small-leaved 
and  glossy  ivy  fastens  its  myriad  shoots;  birds  hide 
their  nests  among  its  branches,  and  nearby  a  spring  is 
ever  rippling. 

People,  in  passing  this  tree,  stop  and  admire  the 
beauty  of  its  heavy  ivy  mantle;  but  they  do  not  give  a 
thought  to  how  the  ivy  came  to  grow  here— why  should 
they?  Do  we  ever  give  a  thought  to  how  things  happen 
to  be  in  the  particular  places  where  we  find  them? 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  ivy  came  to  grow  here. 

A  young  man  and  a  young  woman — Mathilde  and 
Janus  really  only  a  boy  and  a  girl — seemed  to  love  one 
another  very  much;  they  were  happy  in  each  other’s 
company;  they  walked  together  in  forest  and  garden, 
anti  talked  together,  but  especially  were  they  very 
fond  of  reading  the  same  books;  and  he  often  sent  her 
a  book  he  had  just  finished  reading  and  now  wanted  her 
also  to  enjoy. 

In  a  little  while  they  had  to  part;  he  left  the  island. 

She  missed  him  very  much,  as  he  had  been  an  almost 
daily  guest  in  her  home,  living  at  that  time  a  very  short 
distance  from  her  home  on  a  neighboring  estate. 
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Some  time  after  he  had  left,  lie  sent  her  a  book 
between  the  leaves  of  which  he — as  a  mark  or  greeting, 
or  both— had  put  a  liLlle  twig  of  ivy.  She  planted  this 
twig  in  a  flower-pot,  placing  it  on  the  sill  of  that  window 
by  which  she  had  her  special  seat  in  the  living-room. 

1  he  little  ivy  branch  rooted  and  grew  under  her  lov¬ 
ing  care.  I  am  sure  she  never  tended  it  or  looked  at  it 
without  thinking  of  him  and  hoping  he  would  return 
some  time — come  and  sit  alongside  her  by  this  window, 
where  they  had  so  often  sat  together  in  winter  after¬ 
noons  and  talked  in  their  serious  way,  while  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  darker  and  darker,  till  at  last  the  stars  came  out  one 
by  one,  and  the  moon  would  rise  and  glitter  on  the  ocean, 
which,  from  this  window,  could  be  seen  through  a  cut 
in  the  forest. 

She  was  so  beautiful.  She  was  small  but  of  excpiisite 
form  her  skin  soft  and  alabaster  white.  Her  black 
hair  was  fluffy  and  curled  around  her  brow.  II  er  nose 
was  straight;  mouth  and  teeth  perfect.  And  her  eyes!  — 
most  eyes  we  merely  look  at;  but  hers  seemed  to  be  a 
depth  we  looked  into,  as  we  look  into  a  clear  but  dark 
wood  lake  whose  waters  reflect  the  blue  sky. 

Men  said  that  the  one  who  had  loved  her  could  never 
love  another  woman. 

With  this  beauty  were  combined  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  she  was  singularly  unapproachable  to 
most  people,  and  very  quiet.  She  demanded  to  be  the 
first  and  only  one  in  the  hearts  she  had  captured  either 
in  friendship  or  in  love. 

Several  years  passed — the  ivy  throve  so  well  it  spread 
its  branches  over  the  window-panes. 

One  day  it  is  said  the  young  man  is  expected  to  the 
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island.  He  will  visit  his  uncle’s  family,  who  lived  eight 
English  miles  from  her  home. 

Now  she  expects — no,  she  is  sure  Janus  will  at  once 
come  to  see  her;  but  he  doesn’t  come  the  day  she 
looks  for  him — nor  the  next.  I  think  he  hesitates  a 
little  because  he  is  of  a  very  retiring  nature  and  fears  a 
little  to  meet  her  because  lie  has  just  at  this  time  lost, 
by  accident,  one  of  his  eyes. 

She  leaves  the  island  this  same  day  purposely.  And 
when  he  comes  down  to  her  home — shortly  after — 
she  is  not  there. 


h  rom  the  place  to  which  she  fled  she  wrote  to  her 
mother:  Take  the  ivy  which  grows  in  my  window¬ 

sill  and  throw  it  away  in  a  place  where  it  can  die.  ” 

The  mother  tended  to  her  wish  so  far  that  she  took 
the  plant  away  from  the  window-sill,  took  it  out  of  the 
pot;  but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  throw  it  away  to  die. 
She  took  and  planted  it  deep  down  in  the  garden,  in  the 
shadow  and  at  the  root  of  the  old  ell-tree. 


And  here  it  is  —  still  strong  and  still  growing — more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  mother  planted  it  there;  big 
enough  for  the  birds  to  build  their  nests  in. 

1  o  me  it  is  a  symbol  that  true  love  can  never  die;  that 
maybe  this  very  day  those  two  people,  though  now  old 
and  gray,  still  bear  love  to  one  another. 


The  day  Mathilde — to  spite  the  one  she  loved - 
left  the  island,  she  went  to  a  city  where  some  good 
friends  of  her  family,  a  Provstinde  Tliygesen  her  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  were  living. 

With  those  friends  Mathilde  stayed  the  whole  win¬ 


ter;  and  while  there  made  it  her  sole  effort  to  forget 
Janus,  who — in  his  turn— made  every  effort  to  forget 
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her  who,  as  he  thought,  had  purposely  tried  to  avoid 
meeting  him. 

lu  l  his  home  of  Provstinde  Thygesen  a  friend  of  one 
of  the  sons  was  a  daily  guest.  It  was  a  young  man  by 
name  Alexander;  he  was  son  of  the  minister  of  the  royal 
family— K  ing  Otto — of  Greeee. 

I  he  father  of  Alexander  had  died  several  years 
before  and  his  mother,  who  was  of  Danish  birth,  came 
back  with  her  son  and  daughter  to  live  in  Denmark  — 
this  beloved  land  which  never  ceases  to  draw  its  sons 
and  daughters  back  to  its  mother-arms. 

Alexander  was  a  fine,  very  tall,  broad-shouldered  and 
gaunt  man.  Ilis  sensitive  features  were  clear-cut;  his 
hair  deep  nut-brown  so  were  Ins  eyes;  they  were  full 
of  light  when  he  smiled;  even  if  he  did  not  smile  there 
was  a  glimmer  as  if  the  sun  shone  into  them.  He  was 
extraordinary  in  looks,  in  language — in  all  his  ways;  he 
was  good — he  was  musical;  but  I  never  heard  him  play 
anything  but  his  own  serious  fantasies.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
dreamer.  He  had  a  peculiar  quietness  of  manner  and 
speech,  had  a  deep  melodious  voice— and  spoke  with  a 
strong  Greek  accent.  He  looked  a  Christ. 

He  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Mathilde.  In  the  course 
of  winter,  by  this  love  for  her,  and  by  the  influence,  I 
suppose,  of  the  family,  of  which  all  loved  them  both,  she 
became  betrothed  to  him. 

I  think  they  had  been  engaged  for  almost  a  couple 
of  years,  when  she — most  unexpectedly  to  her  family: — 
broke  this  engagement. 

It  was  not  done  lightly;  she  suffered  intensely.  Her 
people  had  long  known  she  was  not  well  nor  happy,  but 
the  cause  they  never  guessed. 
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Prom  that  day  on  Mathilde  never  mentioned  Alex¬ 
ander’s  name;  nor  did  any  in  the  family  mention  his 
name  to  her — much  less  ask  any  questions. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  reason  for  this  act  of  hers 
which  caused  her  and  all  her  people  so  much  sulfering. 

Alexander’s  sorrow  was  bitter. 

He  had,  during  the  sorrowful  experience  of  losing 
Mathilde,  just  gone  through  some  very  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  in  foreign  languages,  and  had  been  appointed 
instructor  in  such  at  the  Latin  School  of  one  of  the  cities 
in  Jutland. 

Here  he  became  much  loved  by  his  pupils,  in  fact  by 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Hut  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  only  few  outside  the  school.  The  family  with 
whom  he  lived  said  lie  was  mostly  alone  in  the  long  even- 
ings;  spoke  very  little;  and  grew  constantly  more  quiet 
and  retiring — was  seemingly  not  well. 

One  morning  blood-stains  were  traced  from  the 
entrance-door  to  his  chamber-door;  and  opening  this,  he 
was  found  sitting  with  elbow  resting  on  his  writing-desk, 
and  with  his  cheek  in  the  palm  of  his  hand — 
he  was  dead. 

At  the  funeral  from  the  church,  his  coffin  was  before 
the  interment  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  from  whence 
the  minister  delivered  his  oration.  Many  people  were 
there,  people  who  had  known  and  loved  Alexander  and 
people  who  only  knew  him  by  seeing  him  pass  on 
the  street;  but  had  come  to  feel  deep  interest  in  this 
handsome  but  sad-looking  and  quiet  man  whom  they 
knew  to  be  the  instructor  in  foreign  languages  in  the 
Latin  School. 

Provstinde  Thygesen  and  her  family,  who  had  never 
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forgiven  Mathilde  for  breaking  Alexander’s  life  and 
happiness,  were  also  present.  They  told  me  years’ after 
that  far  back  in  the  church  on  the  day  of  Alexander’s 
funeral  sat  a  little  woman  in  black — her  face  hidden 

by  a  heavy  veil . ft  was  Mathilde . 

But  she  spoke  to  no  one,  and  no  one  spoke  to  her. 
Oh  the  loneliness  of  sorrowing  hearts! 

Copenhagen,  1913.  Ebba  V.  Krebs. 
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